BISHOP HUGHES VERSUS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 

By 

Joseph J. McCadden* 

The Archdiocese of New York recently marked the centenary of 
the death (January 3, 1864) of its first archbishop, the Most Reverend 
John Joseph Hughes. Paradoxically, this notable prelate's vigorous 
but unsuccessful activities toward state aid for parochial schools 
triggered the establishment, along secular lines, of New York City’s 
present-day public school system. 

When Hughes came to New York as coadjutor bishop in 1838, the 
diocese, covering all of New York State and eastern New Jersey, was 
a sprawling mission dependent on Europe for money and personnel. 
It suffered from a shortage of churches, priests, and qualified teachers; 
from hostility of the Protestant majority; and from dissension within 
its own ranks. A problem existed in that the state law—in the spirit 
of the young republic, but in violation of traditional Catholic discipline 
—favored control of parish policies by elected trustees. 

There were also problems in regard to education. In New York 
City, eight makeshift parochial schools, meeting in church basements 
or rented halls, had on register about 5,000 Catholic children. An 
additional 7,000 either lacked accommodation or made no effort to go 
to school. Public aid to church-related schools, granted regularly dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of the century, had been suspended since 1825. 
Catholics in the metropolis, most of them refugees from European 
persecution and poverty, could not finance the education of their own 
numerous offspring. 

There were no city-operated schools in New York at this time. The 
privately incorporated Public School Society of the City of New York, 
which ran the so-called ‘public’ schools, was a Quaker-oriented 
philanthropy designed originally “for the establishment of a free 
school for the education of poor children who do not belong to, or are 
not provided for by, any religious society.” 1 Financed by state aid and 

* Dr. McCadden has recently retired after long service with the Department 
of Education at Hunter College of the City University of New York. 

1 William Oland Bourne, History of the Public School Society of the City 
of New York (New York, 1873), pp. 4-5. The Society was originally incor- 
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city taxation, this Society had gradually expanded its operations to 
offer instruction, in a network of schools, for children of all faiths 
and economic conditions. Professedly non-denominational, the Public 
School Society and its institutions leaned heavily toward evangelistic 
Protestantism. 

After cutting other religious institutions off from the common 
school fund, which it virtually monopolized, the Public School Society 
had absorbed the schools of several Protestant congregations. But 
Catholics, who could least afford to operate without government help, 
had continued their over-crowded parish schools, declaring that they 
would rather let their children run illiterate than enroll them in the 
Protestant ‘public’ schools. The School Society trustees, proponents 
of the white-Protestant-Anglo-Saxon concept of Americanism, tried 
several methods of inveigling youngsters into their sphere of influence. 
Committees of benevolent ladies, and later a paid agent, Samuel 
Waddington Seton—half-brother to the husband of Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton—canvassed the poorer neighborhoods and ferreted out un¬ 
instructed lads. When gentler pressures failed, the School Society 
pushed through the common council a resolution denying relief to 
welfare clients who failed to send their children to school. The or¬ 
ganization further proposed a law “making it an offence in a minor 
to be found idle and uninstructed, and subject to commitment [in a 
manual labor farm school] if reformation did not take place.” 2 But 
these threats, instead of bringing Catholic children into the schools, 
only made parents more suspicious of the Society and its works. 

Bishop John Dubois, Hughes’ scholarly predecessor, shared futilely 
the concern of the Public School Society over the untutored thousands 
of school-age youngsters. His priests, garnered from many foreign 
parts, were restive. His immigrant congregation walked out on his 
French-accented sermons. 3 The lay trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
blocked his efforts to establish an academy with teaching brothers 


porated as the New York Free School Society, by an act of the legislature 
passed on April 9, 1805. Over seventy of its record books and reports, including 
the manuscript minutes, are in the New York Historical Society, bequeathed 
by the School Society at its dissolution in 1853. 

2 Bourne, p. 175. 

3 John Power, Vicar-General, to Henry Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia 
[then in Rome], New York, January 30, 1829; photostat in the collection of 
the Reverend Henry J. Browne, Archives of the Archdiocese of New York, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, New' York (hereafter cited as AANY). 
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imported from Ireland; they even appointed Father Thomas Levins— 
whom he had suspended—to superintend the cathedral school. In 
1834 fire destroyed the School of the Sisters of Charity on Mulberry 
Street; and Bishop Dubois, rather than turn to his own people for 
help, sounded out the Public School Society for possible collaboration. 
The Society’s Public School Number 5, just across from the cathedral, 
was half-empty. Dubois, in return for certain supervisory privileges 
over teachers and textbooks, offered to help the public schools gain 
“the confidence of Catholic parents, and remove the false excuses of 
those who cover their neglect under the false pretext of religion which 
they do not practise.” 

In reply, the Public School Society informed Dubois that “religious 
and moral instruction is given in the schools entirely free from sec¬ 
tarianism,” and that to accede to the bishop's proposals would be 
“unconstitutional.” It did, however, invite Catholic laymen to join 
its board, which contained a preponderance of Quakers and several 
Presbyterian and Baptist ministers. In further conciliation, the group 
proposed: “If there be in the system of the schools, or in the books 
used in them, any matter which can reasonably be objected to by any 
denomination, they would gladly remove the same.” 4 Bedeviled by 
diocesan unrest, the aged prelate let slip this opportunity to modify 
the climate of the Society’s schools ; 5 and so he bequeathed the problem 
to his successor. 

Unlike the harried Dubois, Bishop Hughes, who became admin¬ 
istrator of the See in 1839, was young, energetic, penetrating, and 
masterful—an Irish-bom prelate whose background made him seem 
a highly suitable leader for the new Americans from Erin. He was 
already a seasoned campaigner against insubordinate laymen within 
the Church and against Protestant challengers in the community at 
large. As a parish priest in Philadelphia, he had bested the Hogan 
rebels of strife-torn St. Mary's Cathedral and built a new, trustee¬ 
less church whose deed was in the pastor’s own name. He had like¬ 
wise founded the Catholic Tract Society, engaged eminent ministers 


4 For the letter of Dubois and the resolutions and reply of the Public School 
Society cf. Bourne, pp. 160-163. 

5 Bishop Dubois’ troubles with the trustees and his hampered efforts to 
further diocesan education are related in “The Rt. Rev. John Dubois, D.D., 
Third Bishop of New York,” by Charles G. Herbermann, Historical Records 
and Studies, I (1899-1900), 278-385. 
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in rough-and-tumble public controversy, and played a humiliating 
hoax on the militant editors of The Protestant* 

Removed now to New York, Hughes in a single well-planned and 
forceful maneuver in February, 1839, destroyed the power of the 
troublesome lay board of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, an action which 
helped to establish for the Catholic Church in the United States the 
principle that—civil statutes notwithstanding—the clergy who min¬ 
ister to the people must have control of ecclesiastical activities and of 
the parish purse. Then he sailed for Europe on a fund-raising tour. 
He entrusted matters in his absence to two vicars-general: Father 
Felix Varela, philosopher and political refugee from Spanish Cuba, 
and the Very Reverend John Power, pastor of St. Peter’s in Barclay 
Street who had been the people’s choice for the office of bishop when 
Dubois and Hughes were selected. 

The question of public aid to religious education was quiescent 
when Hughes left New York; but it did not long remain so. In his 
annual address to the legislature, in January, 1840, the Protestant, 
Whig governor, William Henry Seward, sparked an explosion on 
the subject. Seward, chronic battler for the underdog, espoused the 
cause of the immigrants whom ‘native’ Americans despised, exploited, 
and feared. He had learned that thousands of children (his advisers 
said 25,000) were receiving no education whatever, and that in New 
York City those most in need of instruction would not, for conscience 
sake, avail themselves of the services of the Public School Society. The 
governor consulted with two eminent divines—the venerable Eliphalet 
Nott, long-time Presbyterian president of Union College and coun¬ 
sellor to statesmen, and the Methodist preacher, teacher, and editor, 
Dr. Samuel Luckey; and they advised that education, essential to 
American citizenship, be made so inviting as to become universal. If 
necessary, said Seward in his address, children of foreigners might 
receive instruction from teachers professing the faith of their fathers 
and speaking their native language. 

There would be no inequality in such a measure, since it happens 
from the force of circumstances, if not from choice, that the responsibil¬ 
ities of education are in most instances confided by us to native citizens, 


6 Hughes’ activities in Philadelphia are detailed in John R. G. Hassard, Life 
of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D.D., First Archbishop of New York. 
With extracts from his private correspondence (New York, 1865), pp. 49-183. 
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and occasions seldom offer for a trial of our magnanimity by com¬ 
mitting that trust to persons differing from ourselves in language or 
religion. Since we have opened our country and all its fullness to the 
oppressed of every nation, we should evince wisdom equal to such 
generosity by qualifying their children for the high responsibilities of 
citizenship. 7 

Nativist Whigs who had put Seward in office were incensed at his 
proposals, and they hinted that he had sold his birthright for a mess 
of immigrant votes. Democrats accused him of trying to undercut 
them as poll-patrons of the Irish. Advocates of speedy reshaping of 
newcomers to the nativist pattern scoffed particularly at the separate 
schools idea. Said the Albany Argus: 

For ourselves, we had supposed that it was desirable that the children 
of all foreigners who take up their abode among us, should be taught 
at the same schools with the children of native citizens, and that all 
distinctions between them should be done away with, by instruction at 
the same school and by the friendly assistance of childhood. In this way 
only can the rising generation be made ‘one people.’ 8 9 

Among Catholics, reaction to the governor’s speech was mixed. 
Some jumped to the hope that with proper pressures state aid to 
church-affiliated schools, suspended since 1825, might now be resumed 
although Seward had omitted direct mention of such schools. 0 Others, 
like George Pardow—Jacksonian Democrat, trustee of the Public 
School Society', and co-editor of the diocesan organ, the Truth-Teller 
—ridiculed Seward’s recommendations and argued that children could 
get all the religion they needed after regular sessions at the Society’s 
schools. 10 

John Power, noted for accomplishment during his successive terms 
as vicar-general, saw the time ripe for action. He summoned the 
trustees of the metropolitan parishes to a secret meeting at St. Peter’s, 
which directed a petition to the common council for funds, and they 

7 George E. Baker (Ed.), Life of William Henry Seward , with Selections 
from His Works (New York, 1855), p. 212. 

8 Albany Argus Extra, January, 1840, “Seward’s Message. Its Misrepresenta¬ 
tions and Perversions Exposed,” which was a twenty-page attack; pp. 1-3. 

9 This hope was fostered by the Reverend Joseph A. Schneller, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Albany, in a letter to Vicar-General John Power. Cf. 
The Life of Archbishop Hughes, with a full account of his funeral . . . (New 
York, 1864), p. 41. 

10 Truth-Teller, February 15, 1840. 
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voted Power $100 to go lobbying in Albany. The Catholics argued 
that they paid taxes like other citizens and, therefore, they should 
have an equal share of benefits. The Truth-Teller, although it de¬ 
nounced the governor’s proposals, endorsed the petition. 

In a remonstrance, the trustees of the Public School Society, over¬ 
looking the religious character of their own state-financed schools, 
protested that aid to Catholic institutions would violate the basic law 
of the land. They claimed, moreover, that one publicly subsidized 
school system (their own) would be more economical than multiple 
systems. The trustees disclaimed a lack of sympathy with distressed 
refugees in these words: 

On the contrary, they act under a firm conviction that the sooner such 
persons abandon any unfavorable prejudices with which they may arrive 
among us, and become familiar with our language and reconciled to our 
institutions and habits, the better it will be for them, and for the country 
of their adoption. 11 

While the appeal for Catholic school aid was pending before the 
council, Father Power’s colleague. Father Felix Varela, tackled the 
problem from a different angle. He obtained a set of textbooks from 
the Society with a view to determining whether they contained ob¬ 
jectionable passages. He found the trustees eager to conciliate. “Any 
suggestion or remarks which the Rev. Mr. Varela may deem it right 
to make, on his own behalf and that of his associates, after said books 
have been examined, shall receive the most serious and respectful con¬ 
sideration of this board.” 12 Varela, an earnest and intellectual priest, 
read the texts and noted several slighting references to Catholicism 
in them. The Public School Society, for its part, appointed a com¬ 
mittee to examine all its books, including those in the circulating 
libraries, and to expurgate sections which might give offense to any 
religious group. 

Father Varela constituted at this time a link between the absent 
Bishop Hughes and the laymen acting under Vicar-General Power. 
His Catholic Register, initiated in September, 1839, kept the bishop 
in touch with developments, and Hughes, by return letter, sanctioned 
the proceedings in the school matter. In his weekly Varela laid down 
the line which Hughes later found advisable to follow: that the tax- 

11 For the text of the Society’s remonstrances against the Catholic petition, 
cf. Bourne, pp. 180-186. 

12 Ibid., p. 325. 
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supported schools of the Public School Society were really Protestant 
schools, and that Catholics could not get back their share of the tax 
money by patronizing the Society's schools, since their children’s 
faith would thereby be endangered. 13 

The Catholic petition for school aid was foredoomed to failure, for 
there was an interlocking directorate among the commissioners of 
the school fund, the common council, and the board of the Public 
School Society. The city fathers made the rejection official on April 
27, 1840, on the pretext of constitutionality. 14 After this victory, the 
Society’s trustees renewed their efforts to gain the confidence of the 
vanquished. They called on Power, gave him a set of their books, and 
solicited his aid in making their schools acceptable to all. Then they 
waited two months for word from him. 

John Power’s superior, Bishop Hughes, was meanwhile en route 
to New York aboard the British Queen. Hughes did not fancy priests 
who truckled with the opposition; “Protestant priests,” he called them. 
On July 4, 1840, Power set up a new weekly, the Freeman’s Journal, 
with lawyer James W. White as editor, to supplant as diocesan organ 
the unco-operative Truth-Teller. The stated purpose of the Journal 
was to gain participation in the public school fund for Catholic 
children. 15 In the new weekly’s second number Power published his 
reply to the Public School Society in the form of an open letter to 
the editor. It constituted a declaration of war on the Society. “I am 
decidedly opposed,” wrote the vicar-general, “to the education which 
is now given in our ‘public schools.’ It is not based, as in a Christian 
community it ought to be, on the Christian religion. Its tendency is 
to make deists.” Having accused the Society's schools of being un¬ 
religious, Power went on to bestow an opposite label. 

My second exception is founded on the sectarian character of the 
public schools. The Holy Scriptures are read every day, with the re¬ 
striction that no specific tenets are to be inculcated. Here, sir, we find 
the great demarcating principle between the Catholic Church and the 


13 Varela’s varied activities are discussed in the present writer’s article, 
“The New York-to-Cuba Axis of Father Varela,” The Americas, XX (April, 

1964), 376-392. 

14 New York Observer, May 2, 1840; cf. Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant 
Crusade, 1800-1S60 (New York, 1938), p. 160. The Observer was a vigorous 
Protestant organ of the day. 

15 New York Freeman's Journal, July 4. 1840. 
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sectaries introduced silently. The Catholic Church tells her children 
that they must be taught their religion by AUTHORITY. The sects say, 
Read the Bible; the children are allowed to judge for themselves. The 
Protestant principle is therefore acted upon, silently inculcated, and the 
schools are sectarian. 16 

Bishop Hughes later adopted both Power’s belligerency and his con¬ 
tradictory accusations in his orations against the Public School So¬ 
ciety. 

The bishop returned to New York on July 18, 1840, six months 
after Seward's provocative address. He found his people arrayed 
against the common council, the Native Americans, and the Public 
School Society in a demand for aid to Catholic schools. Heading the 
movement were his vicars-general, the lay Catholic Association, and 
the Freeman’s Journal. Here was a situation which the bishop must 
control, or face disaster: the laymen, so recently subdued, must not 
get out of hand again. Two days later, Hughes took the chair at a 
meeting of the Catholic Association in St. Patrick’s School. He 
promised that he would carry on the fight, in such a manner as to 
rally all Catholics, regardless of politics. Father Power left the city 
for his health shortly after this meeting, and Father Varela’s Catholic 
Register was within a few months absorbed by the Freeman’s 
Journal. 17 

From the beginning Hughes had not been unduly optimistic about 
his chances of cutting into the common school fund. He shrewdly 
anticipated that the effort could be used to unite his flock while pub¬ 
licizing the need for Catholic education. In late August, he wrote to 
a fellow bishop of: 

... an effort which I find it my duty to make to detach the children of 
our Holy Faith from the dangerous connexion and influence of the 
Public Schools. . . Whether we shall succeed or not in getting our 
proportion of the public money or not, at all events the effort will 
cause an entire separation of our children from those schools—and 
excite greater zeal on the part of our people for Catholic education. 18 


16 Ibid., July 11, 1840. The letter was dated July 9 and signed by John Power 
as vicar-general of the Diocese of New York. 

17 For the text of a letter by Hughes commending this union, cf. the New 
York Freeman's Journal and Catholic Register , January 9, 1841, p. 220. 

18 Hughes to unnamed bishop, New York, August 27, 1840; photostat in the 
Browne collection, A ANY. 
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His lay trustees, he added, were causing him no further trouble. 

The conflict to which Hughes committed himself was from the 
first an unequal one. In the United States there were at that time 
thirteen non-Catholics to one Catholic, forty-two ministers to one 
priest, fifty Protestant congregations to one Roman Catholic. 19 More¬ 
over, even in proportion to their numbers the Catholics, being poor 
and torn by racial and political animosities, carried little weight in 
the community. This was particularly true in the immigrant port of 
New York, from which emanated much of the organized hatred of 
Catholicism then spreading throughout the country. 

Hughes’ opponents in the Public School Society were formidable, 
although the description he applied to them—“that wicked monopoly 
which claimed to take charge of the minds and hearts of Catholic 
children”—was hardly accurate. 20 The trustees were solid citizens, 
conservative, successful, and generally esteemed, giving of their time 
and substance to the benevolent cause of public enlightenment. Pres¬ 
ident of the Society was Robert C. Cornell, who had retired from 
business in early manhood to devote himself to good works. Anthony 
P. Halsey, cashier for the Bank of New York in Wall Street, was 
secretary, and Lindley Murray, druggist—of the same Quaker family 
as the famous grammarian—was vice-president, while the treasurer 
from 1830 to 1843 was Samuel F. Mott, president of two Wall Street 
insurance companies; the name of Mott was also prominent in Quaker 
annals. 

These men were less outspokenly bigoted than many of their con¬ 
temporaries and they did not subscribe exclusively to any one creed; 
but they certainly did not exclude religion from education. Scripture 
lessons and a non-sectarian catechism had an accepted place in their 
curriculum. The Society had lately appointed a committee to report, 
it was said: 

upon the expediency of introducing into all the schools suitable books 
setting forth in concise terms the fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion free from sectarian bias; also special articles on the moral 


19 Catholic Expositor, III, 245; quoted in Herhermann, p. 330. 

20 Cf. Henry J. Browne (Ed.), “The Archdiocese of New York a Century 
Ago; a Memoir of Archbishop Hughes, 1838-1858,” Historical Records and 
Studies, XXXIX-XL (1952), 149-151. For a twentieth-century appraisal of 
the Society, cf. J. T. McManis, “The Public School Society of New York City,” 
Educational Review, XXIX (January-May, 1905), 301-311. 
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code upon which the good order and welfare of society are based, the 
substance of which shall be committed to memory by the pupils. 21 

Serving on this committee were Joseph B. Collins, banker and insur¬ 
ance man of Quaker background, and journalist William L. Stone, 
whose father, a Congregationalist minister, had carried in his knap¬ 
sack throughout his three years of service in the Revolutionary War, 
a Hebrew Bible and the works of Josephus. 22 Stone, although anti- 
Catholic at heart, had yet been fair enough to publish a personally 
researched refutation 23 of The Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk . 

In his declared war on the Public School Society, Bishop Hughes 
paid his opponents the compliment of imitation. Rallies, organizations, 
special committees, broadsides to the public, petitions to the city 
fathers, memorials to the legislature, propaganda in the press, lobby¬ 
ing among lawmakers—he employed them all, as had the Society in 
building up its monopoly of the school fund. Early in the struggle, 
Hughes sought alliance with William Seward. On August 29, 1840, 
he forwarded to the governor, along with an ingratiating letter, a copy 
of the Address of the Roman Catholics to Their Fellow-Citizens, of 
the City and State of New York . 24 This vigorous document from the 
pen of Hughes, adopted by acclamation in the Catholic Association's 
general meeting of August 10, 1840, and duplicated in 5,000 copies 
for wide distribution, contained a scathing attack on the Public 
School Society for its godless, anti-Catholic schools and on the com¬ 
mon council for misusing the shibboleth of constitutionality and 
favoring the new sectarianism of infidelity. 

Seward, at whose elbow hovered the political genius of Thurlow 
Weed, replied circumspectly to this overture by the bishop, inviting 

21 Thomas Boese (Clerk of the Board), Public Education in the City of New 
York; Its History, Condition and Statistics (New York, 1869), p. 110. Cf. 
also the section, “Moral and Religious Instruction,” Bourne, pp. 636-644. 

22 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 89. 

23 Bishop Hughes acknowledged this act of fairmindedness by a Protestant 
in his speech of Monday, June 21, 1841, at Carroll Hall. Cf. Bourne, p. 478. 
Lawrence Kehoe (Ed.), Complete Works of the Most Rev . John Hughes, DD ., 
Archbishop of New York . . . (2nd edition, revised and corrected, 2 volumes; 
New York, 1864-1865), has commentaries and texts of Hughes’ addresses and 
writings. 

24 It was a fourteen-page document printed by Hugh Cassidy of New York. 
The Address also appeared in the Freeman's Journal, August 13, 1840. Cf. 
Henry J. Browne, “Public Support of Catholic Education in New York, 1825- 
1842; Some New Aspects,” Historical Records and Studies, XLI (1953), 14-41. 
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him to visit Albany, sympathizing with Hughes’ ultimate objective of 
bringing education to all children, and promising his support in 
measures calculated to advance that object. 26 Seward did not say, then 
or on other occasions, that he favored outright grants to church- 
controlled schools. But he was flattering and cordial, and he seemed to 
be on the bishop’s side. 26 For his part, Hughes promised to declare 
what he termed a “holy war” on the uncompromisingly anti-Seward 
T ruth-T eller. 

Having the prospect of support in Albany, Hughes renewed the 
petition for aid from the city corporation. The Public School Society 
had sought to forestall further conflict, answering the challenging 
Address of the Roman Catholics with a conciliatory public Reply , 
waiting on Hughes with another set of the controversial textbooks, 
and stating bravely: 

A hope still lingers that every obstacle may be removed, and that 
their fellow-citizens of the Roman Catholic Church may be induced to 
permit their children to participate in the advantages which the public 
schools undeniably afford. For the attainment of this desirable end, the 
trustees will make every sacrifice compatible with justice and propriety. 
They remain ready and anxious to join with the Roman Catholics in 
efforts so to model the books and studies in the public schools as to 
obviate existing difficulties. They think that it may be done. 27 

The trustees would go to any extreme, they added, short of obtaining 
sanction from the pope. And when Hughes made it clear that he 
wanted the textbooks for ammunition rather than for expurgation, the 
trustees of the School Society knew that a battle was on. This was no 
tired Bishop Dubois nor scholarly Father Varela, but a subtle and vig¬ 
orous opponent. Instead of striking back, they tried to remove Hughes’ 
grounds for complaint. On their own initiative, they proceeded with 

25 Seward to Hughes, Albany, September 1, 1840; photostat in the Browne 
collection, AANY. 

26 From this interchange of letters between Hughes and Seward, there de¬ 
veloped a political friendship which, during the Civil War, when Seward was 
Secretary of State, involved Hughes in an important mission for the federal 
government. His alliance with the Catholics is said to have cost the Whig 
politician a chance at the presidency of the United States in 1860. 

27 Bourne, p. 343. The Reply of the Trustees of the Public School Society to 
the Address of the Roman Catholics, dated New York, August 27, 1840, was 
published that year in New York as a seven-page quarto pamphlet. Bourne 

reproduces it in full, pp. 338-344. 
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the task of eliminating tactless volumes from their libraries and ex¬ 
punging from school books passages and entire pages which reflected 
the specifically Protestant interpretation of history. They even sub¬ 
mitted, in their Scripture Lessons, to the erasure from the title page 
of the beloved phrase, “without note or comment.” 28 

It was a herculean labor, excising individually, with scissors, paste, 
and ink blocks, the books for the thousands of children in the Society's 
many schools. “This course, however, on the part of the trustees,” 
comments the historian of the Society sadly, “was not satisfactory, 
and did not in the least abate the demands of the applicants for a 
separate provision to be made for their schools from the school fund, 
and the controversy subsequently became more animated than ever 
before.” 29 

The school-aid conflict now developed into a verbal and emotional 
donnybrook which captured national headlines and influenced the 
direction of education into the present day. 30 

In their renewed petition to the city corporation the Catholics, led 
by Hughes, attacked the Public School Society as a “large, wealthy, 
and concentrated influence” which, they said, had secured “the 
monopoly of the public education of children in the City of New York, 
and of the funds provided for that purpose, at the expense of the 
State.” By admitting the need of expurgating its books, the Society, 
it was charged, had convicted itself of incompetence. The Catholics 

28 Bourne, p. 348. The use of the phrase was by no means confined to the 
Society. S. S. Randall, Acting State Superintendent of Common Schools during 
early 1842, later praised the 1838 Annual Report of Superintendent General 
John Adams Dix, for “its very valuable and pertinent remarks in reference 
to the vital importance of moral and religious instruction in the common schools 
free from all taint of sectarianism, and based exclusively on the teachings of 
the BIBLE, without note or comment.’’ Randall, History of the State of Hew 
York ... (New York, 1870), p. 241. 

29 Bourne, pp. 348-349. 

30 For a word-by-word account of the struggle cf. Bourne, pp. 178-525. For 
a detailed analysis of Hughes’ part in it, cf. Sister Marie Leonore Fell, S.C., 
unpublished Master’s dissertation, “Bishop Hughes and the Common School 
Controversy,” Catholic University of America (June, 1936). Cf. also Henry 
J. Browne, “Public Support of Catholic Education in New York,” and Edward 
M. Connors, Church-State Relationships in the State of Hew York (Washing¬ 
ton, 1951). 

A scholarly non-Catholic's interpretation is given in Billington, op. cit., 
Chapter VI, “Saving the Children for Protestantism, 1840-44,” pp. 142 ff. 
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offered to exclude all religious instruction from their parish schools 
during regular school hours, and to submit to supervision by city 
appointees, even by the Society, if only they were granted a share of 
the public funds. Their petition drew a defensive remonstrance from 
the Public School Society and an aggressive statement from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Methodist alleged that the Church 
of Rome had a centuries-long history of intolerance and exclusiveness 
and sanctioned the murder of heretics, as in “the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, the fires of 
Smithfield, or the crusade against the Waldenses.” 31 This open attack 
on the Church demonstrated that the school issue had now struck 
the already throbbing nerve of religious bigotry. In frequent meet¬ 
ings of the Catholic Association, to the accompaniment of applause 
and hat-slinging, Hughes thundered against the School Society and 
incited his people to united action. Agents of the Society shot back 
that it was undignified for so high a churchman to play for the 
cheers of the multitude. 

The airing of the Catholic claims before the Board of Aldermen 
was set for October 29. There were several laymen eager and com¬ 
petent to represent their Church’s position, men with long experience 
in public life, acquainted with the needs of their coreligionists and 
sympathetic with the stand of their bishop: the journalist and Irish 
exile of 1798, Thomas O’Connor; Francis Cooper and James W. 
McKeon, legislators; Gregory Dillon, head of the Irish Emigrant 
Society; and the lawyer-publicist James W. White. But Hughes, 
perhaps still fearing the self-assertiveness of the laity in republican 
America, being temperamentally unable to yield to another, and wish¬ 
ing, as he said, to keep the argument consistent, took the rostrum 
alone for four hours on two successive days. When Dr. Hugh 
.Sweeney, chairman of the lay trustees’ committee, was offered an 
opportunity to speak, he deferred to Bishop Hughes. 

In the course of those two days, in arguments which reverberated 
throughout the United States, Hughes pleaded for aid to Catholic 
ichools in the name of freedom of conscience. He lampooned the 
School Society trustees as good men whose objections to the Catholic 
petition were full of misconceptions and misrepresentations. At charges 
of past persecution under the Catholic Church, he launched into a 
history of the sufferings of Ireland and the bigotry of colonial America. 


31 Bourne, p. 201. 
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Again and again, he averred that he wanted public money not to 
foster his own religion but to give bias-free instruction to Catholic 
children, such as the Public School Society did not and could not 
provide. 32 

Opposing his plea were two able lawyers for the School Society 
and a succession of ministers marshalled by the Reverend William 
Craig Brownlee, champion of militant Protestantism in press, pulpit, 
and lecture hall. One of the Society’s men, Theodore Sedgwick, argued 
for moral education based soundly on Christian ethics but separated 
from divisive dogmas. “Mankind has never disagreed,” he said, “as 
to the propriety of robbing, or cheating, or bearing false witness.” In 
regard to the Scriptures, the main source of contention, Sedgwick 
proposed: 

If the whole Bible cannot be used, cannot such extracts from it be com¬ 
piled as will satisfy all parties? . . . On one point surely we of the 
Protestant faith cannot claim any superiority. In the moral teaching of 
the two versions, there is no considerable difference. . . The great 
moral precepts (I speak now of the teaching of Our Saviour) are the 
same. How can it be otherwise? We are all Christians; either Bible 
is the code of Christ. 33 

However, in the general clashing of lances, Sedgwick’s temperate 
words went unheeded. 

When the dust of battle settled, several facts stood out. Catholics, a 
despised minority sect, mistrusted the dominant caste and were de¬ 
termined to educate their own children, preferably with government 
aid. Protestant divines feared the growing power of the Church of 
Rome in the United States to the extent that they would sacrifice 
religious education in their own creeds to keep her out of the public 
till; having control of civic life, they could rest assured there would be 
nothing damaging to Protestantism in public education. 

Recalling the occasion in a letter to Propaganda eighteen years 
later, Hughes declared that he had the best of the argument but the 
aldermen turned him down. 84 The vote, taken after an ineffectual 
show at arbitration, was fifteen to one against aid to Catholic schools. 
A major consideration in their decision, the aldermen intimated, was 

32 Kehoe, I, 126-183. 

33 Bourne, p. 236. 

34 Browne, “The Archdiocese of New' York a Century Ago,” p. 151. This 
“Memoir” is Hughes’ report to Propaganda. 
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the threat of violence and bloodshed if Catholics should receive any 
favors. 35 

Bishop Hughes was now the special object of obloquy in the non- 
Catholic community. A foreigner out of Ireland via Baltimore and 
Philadelphia; a mitred bishop who sought to invade the public 
treasury and to run the city “with a wave of his crosier”; a papist 
emissary who had bested their champions in eloquence and reduced 
his own people to salaaming yes-men—in Protestant eyes, he was such 
a one as Samuel F. B. Morse’s Foreign Conspiracy had warned 
against. Particularly alarming was the bishop’s attack on the schools’ 
use of the King James Bible “without note or comment”—the bedrock 
of Protestantism, on which rested the theory of individual interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Rebuffed by the Board of Aldermen, Hughes continued his assault 
on the School Society. Hours-long, in the basement of St. James 
Church and later in more commodious halls, he harangued his people 
on the evils of the “public” schools. The bishop likened his antagonist 
to the Kildare Place Society, that Quaker philanthropy in Ireland 
which dispensed Protestantism along with the rudiments of learning. 36 
The New York and the Irish organization, it was true, were both 
offshoots of London’s British and Foreign School Society, and both 
followed the educational principles of the Friend from Southwark, 
Joseph Lancaster. The New York Society, insisted Hughes, wished 
to get hold of Catholic children so as to mold them according to its 
own discretion, to nip the tender bud of their faith. But, he pro¬ 
claimed, the plot would not succeed; Catholics would rather pay 
double than send their children where they would be made ashamed 
of their parents, their religion, their glorious heritage. “The Union,” 
he cried to loud applause, “is repealed.” The Church would make no 
compromise with the existing schools. 

Meanwhile, John Hughes, who persistently disavowed political in¬ 
terference, cemented his unpublished alliance with Governor Seward. 
He took pains to send the governor copies of his speeches on the 
school question. The two men met on a railway train in western 
New York; and they continued to correspond’with much show of 
mutual encouragement and understanding. Seward, in his 1841 an- 

85 Bourne, p. 319. 

38 Hughes to John McCaffrey, President of Mount St. Mary’s College 
(Emmitsburg, Maryland), 1841; photostat in the Browne collection, A ANY. 
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nual address to the legislature, echoed the bishop’s complaints against 
the Society, charging that its schools had failed to reach children who 
needed them most. He did not, however, repeat his much-derided 
recommendation for schools conducted in immigrant tongues. 87 

New York City’s Catholics now centered their hopes on Albany. 
They prepared a petition with 7,000 signatures, belaboring the School 
Society and asking “that every school established by the taxable in¬ 
habitants of the city may be entitled to a distributive share of the 
public school moneys; and that the persons to control and administer 
the system of public instruction in the city may be appointed by the 
electors and taxable inhabitants.” 38 To cover their religious identity, 
the sponsors of this petition, on advice from Albany lobbyists, termed 
themselves a Citizens' Committee. 

Seward’s Secretary of State and ex-officio Superintendent of 
Schools, John C. Spencer, who had spent years in the codifying of 
state statutes and the study of educational problems, was sympathetic 
to the request. His 1841 report as Superintendent of Schools stated 
clearly the need in the United States for a variety of schools, so that 
parents might exercise their right to choose one that accorded with 
their consciences. He praised the Public School Society for its achieve¬ 
ments but scolded it for conceiving of itself as the only deserving 
educational organization in the metropolis. Both Bishop Hughes and 
the School Society had tried to straddle the religious issue, claiming 
in one breath that their instruction was not sectarian and disclaiming 
in the next any tolerance for godless teaching. Spencer set the record 
straight on this point. In a country like the United States, founded 
on Christian tradition, education without religion w r ould, he declared, 
be unthinkable. 

It is believed that, in a country where the great body of our fellow- 
citizens recognize the fundamental truths of Christianity, public senti¬ 
ment would be shocked by the attempt to exclude all instruction of a 
religious nature from the public schools; and that any plan or scheme 
of education, in which no reference whatever was had to moral prin- 


37 George E. Raker, The Works of William H. Seward (5 vols.; Boston, 

1844), II, 256 ff. 

38 Quotation taken from paraphrase of memorial in the “Report” of Secretary 
of State Spencer to the Senate, April 26, 1841, “upon Memorials from the 
City of New York, respecting the Distribution of the Common School Moneys 
in that City, referred to him by the Senate,” Bourne, pp. 356-373; pp. 356-357. 
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ciples founded on these truths, would be abandoned by all. . . . Viewing 
the subject, then practically, it may be regarded as a settled axiom 
in all schemes of education intended for the youth of this country, that 
there must be, of necessity, a very considerable amount of religious 
instruction. 

In Spencer’s report full cognizance was taken of the no-establish¬ 
ment clause in the federal Constitution and the New York State 
clause guaranteeing “the free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro¬ 
fession and worship.” He interpreted these to mean "absolute non¬ 
intervention” by the government in the matter of religious instruction, 
so that the people themselves in each locality should have wide discre¬ 
tion in school policies. To secularize all public education, Spencer de¬ 
clared, would indeed be unconstitutional. 

It is believed to be an error to suppose that the absence of all religious 
instruction, if it were practicable, is a mode of avoiding sectarianism. 
On the contrary, it would be in itself sectarian, because it would be 
consonant to the views of a particular class, and opposed to the views 
of other classes. 39 

Spencer’s bill envisioned the harmonious co-existence, under public 
subsidy, of both state-sponsored and church-related schools. Such an 
arrangement already existed in Ireland. 

The Public School Society, at the prospect of being cut down to 
size, threw all its influence into an assault on Spencer’s proposals. 
Casting aside the usual gentlemanly restraint, a Society agent placed 
on each senator’s desk, on the day for consideration of the bill, a 
slanderously anti-Catholic article from the New York Journal oj Com¬ 
merce; and one of the Society’s advocates hinted darkly that “it would 
be a serious error to suppose that Catholic citizens would be per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the benefits of this bill without opposition.” 40 The 
heat engendered by the school conflict proved too much for the 
Senate, which postponed consideration of the Spencer plan until the 
following January. The decision now rested with the voters in the 
November, 1841, elections. 

Bishop Hughes, with whom Seward and his Secretary of State 
had conferred while in the metropolis, kept the issue before his flock 

™Ibtd. 

40 Ibid., p. 421; for the “Memorial and Remonstrance of the Public School 
Society of the City of New York,” addressed to the Senate, May 21, 1841, cf. 
pp. 403-425. 
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in successive meetings at Carroll Hall on June 16, 17, and 21. Many 
Protestants, including Lieutenant-Governor Bradish and several state 
senators, were in the audience. Hughes’ three-day speech was sub¬ 
sequently printed in pamphlet form for general distribution. 41 Four 
days before the November election, the Friends of Education held a 
massive rally in Carroll Hall. Hughes dined that evening with Thur- 
low Weed, who slipped into the hall incognito. 42 At the rally Hughes 
announced that a Catholic Party (a radical innovation in American 
politics) would enter an independent ticket. His slate contained the 
names of regular party candidates favorable to the Spencer bill (all 
of them Democrats) and of several others nominated specifically by 
the Catholic Party. After whipping his hearers up to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm, the bishop made them pledge to support the names put 
in their hands. 43 

Next day the Tammany Democrats held a meeting, with a 
clutch of Irish and German-Catholic party faithfuls on the platform, 
to “rebuke, censure, and denounce” the bishop’s meddling in politics. 44 
Nativists were even more violent in their condemnation of the prel¬ 
ate’s interference in American affairs of state. The Morning Herald, 
for example, accused “the Romish bishop” of fraud and dishonesty, 
attacked “his impudent and atrocious attempt to convert his Church 
into a political faction,” and extolled “the majesty of pure American 
sentiment when set against the worn-out impudence of priestcraft 
imported from Rome.” 45 

The Catholic Party did not win the election. The independent names 
on its slate scored 2,200 votes. Only one-third of registered Catholics 
went along with the bishop; the rest adhered to their Tammany- 
Democrat allegiance. But the Catholic Party did demonstrate that 

41 The Speech of the Right Reverend Dr. Hughes on the subject of com¬ 
mon school education, rceorded by special reporter Dr. J. A. Houston, printed 
by the Freeman’s Journal, 1841; also in Kehoe, I, 183-227. Cf. also the Freeman’s 
Journal, June 24, 1841. 

42 Frederic Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward (2 vols.; New York, 1900), 
I, 99. 

43 For a melodramatic account of Hughes’ speech and its tumultuous recep¬ 
tion, cf. Hassard, pp. 244 f., also Bourne, p. 480. Both of these men are in¬ 
debted to the New York Freeman’s Journal, October 20, 1841. 

44 George Potter, To the Golden Door: the Story of the Irish in Ireland 
and America (Boston, 1960), pp. 414-415. The Boston Pilot printed the names 
of these defectors in a black-bordered box. 

45 New York Morning Herald, November 2, 1841. 
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it held the balance of power. The regular Democrats it had endorsed 
were elected; those whom it had scratched lost out to their Whig 
opponents. The election began a new era in New York City politics. 

“This demonstration at the ballot box of a religious body, under 
the leadership of its most popular and prominent dignitary, occupying 
the chair of bishop of the diocese, was universally regarded by the 
people at large, and especially by members of other communions, as 
highly offensive and dangerous as a precedent, and antagonistic to 
the spirit of our republican institutions.” Thus did the historian of 
the Public School Society describe the reaction to Bishop Hughes' 
excursion into American politics. 46 

When the 1842 Legislature convened, it appeared that the bishop’s 
strategy at the election might pay off. Both Governor Seward and 
William Maclay, chairman of the House Committee on Schools, re¬ 
newed the attack on the Public School Society as a private monopoly 
incapable of accomplishing the tremendous self-assumed task of public 
education. Maclay, son of a popular Baptist minister in the metropolis, 
introduced a bill similar to Spencer’s and he guided it to easy victory 
in the Assembly. The battle now loomed in the Senate. Here the 
forces of the Public School Society, the militant Protestants, and the 
Nativists made their united stand. A monster mass meeting near 
New York’s city hall, attended by 20,000 persons, had dispatched 
delegates to Albany to exert necessary pressures. Catholics meanwhile 
assembled a gargantuan petition in favor of the Maclay bill, bearing 
13,000 signatures and requiring several men to carry it onto the 
platform of the Senate chamber. In the city, the Catholic Party again 
entered its own slate, this time in the April municipal election. 

All four state senators from the New York City area were friends 
of the Public School Society; and it was darkly hinted that, if the 
assembly bill passed the Senate, the streets of the metropolis would 
be “drenched with blood.” Of these senators, the two Democrats met 
with Maclay and the Senate Committee on Education in a secret 
session and agreed on an amended bill. The Maclay Act, as it became 
law in April, 1842, gave New York City its first elected Board of 
Education, with control over all school monies and power to build 
genuinely public schools where needed. The commissioners were also 
to allot funds to, and have general jurisdiction over, the schools of 
the School Society, the orphan and half-orphan asylums, the Me- 


46 Bourne, p. 481. 
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chanics’ School, and other stated institutions. The eight schools of 
the Roman Catholic parishes were not on the list. 

The section added in committee had doomed Catholic prospects of 
obtaining school aid: 

SEC. 14. No school above mentioned, or which shall be organized 
under this act, in which any religious sectarian doctrine or tenet shall 
be taught, inculcated, or practised, shall receive any portion of the 
school moneys to be distributed by this act, as hereinafter provided; 
and it shall be the duty of the trustees, inspectors, and commissioners 
of schools in each ward, and of the deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
from time to time, and as frequently as need be, to examine and ascertain 
and report to the said Board of Education whether any religious 
sectarian doctrine or tenet shall have been taught, inculcated, or prac¬ 
tised in any of the schools in their respective wards. . . . 47 

This proviso, which has remained substantially in effect to the present 
day, was aimed specifically at Catholic schools. But Catholics and, 
latterly, atheists have since induced its application also against the 
Protestant hymns, prayers, and Bible reading long traditional in the 
State’s common schools. 

When passage of the Maclay Act was announced in the city, angry 
citizens shattered the windows of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. They also 
stoned the Mulberry Street residence of Bishop Hughes, who was 
out of town. For bringing about the law which displaced the Public 
School Society with an elected Board of Education, they held the 
Catholic Bishop of New York as culpably responsible. However, 
those among them—and their number was at that time minimal—who 
wished a complete hands-off policy as between Church and State need 
not have been dismayed. The school law which the Right Reverend 
John Hughes had endorsed not only ensured that parochial schools 
must thenceforth be separate and self-supporting; it also opened the 
way toward a completely secular system of public schools. 


47 The full text of the School Law of 1842 may be found in the Lazvs of 
Neiv York, 1842 (Albany, 1843), Chapter 110; cf. also Bourne, pp. 521-525. 



